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ABSTRACT 

Job satisfaction levels and attitudes of U7 
adsinistrators mnd outpatient staff vorkiag in two cosptehenslve 
OOBBunity Bental health centers were cospared using sultivariate 
analysis* Bo significant differences sere found between 
adsinistrators and staff, nor were any inter-agency iob satisfaction 
differences noted. Bowever, the agencies were< differentiated with ^ 
respect to specific perceptions related to political issues, ^ <. 

Ifttra-orqanizational cosBunication, and use of individual initiative. 
Professional sales who work in sental health' agencies have job 
satisfaction levels lower than other coaparably educated Indlvidual-s, 
despite favorable ^perceptions of their work* (Author) 
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Abstjract 

Kultivariate analyses were used to coo^pare job satisfaction levels and 
attitudes' of 47 administrators and outpatient staff worWng in tw 
coinprehensive conwunity mental health centers. No significant dif* 
ferenoes were found between administrators and staff. The analyses also - 
revealed no -inter-agency iob satisfaction differences. However, the 

♦ 

agencies were differentiated with respect to^ specific perceptions re- 
lated to political issues, intra-organizational conmunication, and use 
of individual initiative. The present research, in contrast to pre- - 
vious studies of mental healt)- personnel, focused on the professional. 
Findings replicated past research in that males who work in mental 
' health agencies have job satisfaction levels lower than other comparably 
educated individuals. In the current study this existed despite favor- 
able receptions of their work. Discussion considered the meaning of 
promotion within mental health organizations, use of instruments for 
making inter-agency Warisons , and 'suggestions for future research , 
focusing on political and Work characteristics of p^iblic sector organ- 
Izati.onSe 



Job Satisfaction Attitudes of Professionals 

in Two Community Mental Health Centers * 

♦ 

• Despite the large volume of job satisfaction research tcf . Brayf ield 
& Crockett, 1955i Oehlinger 6 Perlman, 1978i and Vroom, 1964) available, 
these investigations have largely utilized workers in industrial settings, 
leaving professionals, particularly in the public sector, the "forgotten 
staff" (Scholom c%Perlman, in press). Sarata (1974), for example, docu*- 
mented fewer thim 20 empirical studies conducted with workers in human 

service settings. ■ * 

1 ^ 
Since 1974 interest in job satisfaction of members of one type of 

public sector organizatioaf the mental health professional, has increased* 

This is reflected partly in a growing number of articles regarding the 

''burnout** phenomenon (Freudenberger, 1975, Maslach, 1976i Haslach & Pines, 

1977i Pines & Maslach, 1978; Wamath & Shelton, 1976) as well as research 

investigating the job satisfaction and attitudes of the mental health c^re 

^ «» 

deliverer (Cherniss. 6 Bgnatios, 1978; cherniss, Egnatios, & Wacker, 1976; 
Polkins, O'Reily, Btoberts, & Miller, 1977; Sarason, 1977; Sarata, 1974; 
1977; Sarata & Repucci, 1975; and Sarata & Jeppesen, 197*'). This research 
suggests that agency and job design variables, such as agency policy or 
organizational ^oals and procedures, are salient to job satisfaction 

among' mental health staff. In addition, {A) a mental health workers* 

*. * 
feelings of accomplishment are an influence upon job satisfaction, and 

(b) .mental health workers* job satisfaction has been reported as being 

below that of .same sex individuals with comparable educational levels. 



However, such findings are limited by the methods and statistics einployed: 
si>ecif;.cally# failure to study pStentially inqportant agency characteristics 
inappropriate grouping of individuals, a lack of focus on administrators, 
few intra-agency caparisons, limited instruments, and incomplete 

* • 

Statistical analyses. Each area is briefly reviewed below. 

Additional infozmation would be reali%ed if investigators studied 
staff Qnd administratar^littitudes which stem from unique characteristics 
of public sector mental health agencies in which they work (Goodsteini 
1978; Malooff 1975). Addressed in the present stddy were (a) political 
concerns^ i.e. # agency-^staff ^relationships with unified searvices and 
county boards^ and (b) issues of authority and decentralization#^^i.e. ^ 
the utilization of staff judgment (discretionary ^power) . 

A mental health organization is composed of ^ variety of individuals 

<» • 

with differing educational levels » roles and responsibilities. Past 

• . * 
research (Cherniss & Egna1!ios# 1978; Sarata^ 1977) has. tended to 

treat the* population as homogeneous. Sarata studied three agenoies 

which provided services .to the mentally retarded^ and reported^ the 

average worker's education was just over 12 years. Whether those with 

bachelor or more advanced degrees were included with these workers 

in the job satisfaction analyses was unclear* The work of ChernioS and 

Kanatios, who studied 294 workers from 22 mental health programs, alsc 

reflected this trend toward homogeneity. Data presented for the work, 

supervision, and co-worker categories for the Job Descriptive Index (JOT) 

(Smith, Kendall, ^ Hulin, 1969) was separated for male staff with three 



years of coUege or more* male staff with less than three years of 

eolie^e, and female st^ff . However, supervisory staff (never defined) 

were not treated as a separate unit. How many part and full-time staff 

comprised their sample was also unspecified; it a^ears that data from 

the two groups was analyzed as a unit. Dehlinger (Note 1) found that 

part-time mental health staff expressed s^^gnificantly greater satisfac- 

tion with their work and supervision than their full-time counterparts. 

. .. ' . . » 

Thus, l^y combining data from part and full-time workers, CHerniss and 

Egn.»tios have, made it difficult "to accurately interiret their results. 

4 

» The mental health administrator is truly a forgotten organisational 

mf.inber in that no job sa};i.sf action data could be found for them. An 

administrator's "impact on an organization can bie great. Their turnover ^ 

rate, if high, is not merely costly in dollar amounts but may affect 

agency functioning and staff attitudes and perceptions. Further, an 

administrator with low job satisfaction certainly provides poor modeling 

for otheic personnel* The present research placed special emphasis on 

studying mental health administrators # and included analysis of 
* 

similarities to, and differences from, service delivery staff. 

The work of Sarata (1977) who compared data from separate agencies 
needs to be expanded in order to obtain an understanding of oublic 
sector organizational characteristics and staff job satisfaction levels 
and attitudes. Theses data would also provide information on the 
relationship between these variables and others such as turnover rates, 
and quality of health care delivery. 



« 

# • ■ " .5 

The instruments utilized in mental health job satisfaction research 
remain limited. Almost all investigators have utilized the JDI* but 
it is unclear whether this instrument is sensitive to the characteristics 
of human service organizations. For example, Cherniss and '£;gnatios 
omitted the pay and promotion scale from their research. Sarata (1977) 

found that the JDI did differentiate staff froin three agencies on the 

I 

work and co-worker scales. However, given his' ^lar^e sample size (n « 222) 
and the utilization of questionable statistical analyses (see below) 
the utility of the JDI in mental health job satisfaction research is 
still not determined. Research, (the present work included) has also 
made extensive use of **tallor-mdde** questionnaires^ aimed at specific 
issues In need of answer. Although ^th Is approach has provided valuable 
information, the reliability and validity of these instruments remains 
to be documented* 

Lastly, because of the multidimensional nature of job satisfaction * 
(Smith, et al., 1969) as well as the multiple statistical comparisons 
often made, use of univari^ite analyses makes it difficult to determine 
overall differences between agencies. For example, Sarata (1977) 
utilized 13 two by three (sex by agency) ANOVAS and r ported three 
significant agency differences. However, assuming Independence of 
tests, the number of significant (£<.05) effects expected by chance from 
39 F tests (13 ANOVAS on Two factors) is two. Given this, it Is difficult 
to determine if in fact the throe agencies did differ on job satisfaction 
<Umonsions. The use of multivariate analysis of variance or multiple 
discriminant analyses would have answered this quf»stion 



• 4 

The present research oanqpled the administrators and outpatl'' 
staff f r<»t two oonprehensive community mental health centers («* . ; • 
The research applied multivariate techniques to achieve the follcviug 
goals: (a) determination of the ability of the JDI to di ferentiate . 
betvfeen t%#o agencies « and (b) determination of inter and intra-agency 
differences regarding staff and administrator job satisfaction levels 
and perceptions of their respective organisations. 

t Method 
Agencies ^ 

Permission to survey administrators . and outpatient staff was 
obtained from Inland and Lakeside CCMHCs, both located in midwest 
con^minities with populations of 32,000 and 90,000 respectively. Both 
provided comprehensive inental health services to multi-<vvunty catch- 

♦ c 

ment areas (city and rural) . Overseeing their operations were Unified 

Serviettes Boards who reported to the county boards. 

Subjects ^ 

Q 

\ 

'Within each of the agencies, all full-time outpatient and adroinis- 
trative staff were identified. The former were primarily engaged in 

* 

psychotherapy and/or consultation and education efforts, while the 
latter included department heads and administrators functioning through- 
out the agency. In the Inland and Lakeside agencies there were 32 and 39 
possible participants and 25, and 27 questionnaires were returned, 
yeilding response rates of 79%. and 60%, respectively, of the 27 

H 



questionnaires from Lakeside, three staff indicated part-time employ- 
/merit status, and the employment status of two other staff proved 
impossible to categorize; thus these questionnaires were dropped from 
the study. *> 

The .predominately married sample (89%) consisted of 64% males and 
34% females (2% not responding) . There were 30% administrators and 

0 

70% outpatient clinical staff, with ll% _bavin q high schcol diplomas, * ' 

^^^^^ 

21% college degrees, 5S% master's degrees and 6% Ph.D. 's (6% missing 

, data). Their salaries were in the middle income braclcet, with 17% 

.earning less than $12,000, 58% earning between $12, 000. and $18,00*0, 

and 25% earning more than $18,000. The 'average age of the respondents 

was 38.3 years; the average .enure was 5.98 years for Lakeside and 

2.87 for Inland # respectively. • 

% 

Instruments 

Two self-report questionnaires were employed. The first was the 
'Job Descriptive Index, which seeks to assess five variables which 
factor analytic studies (Ash, 1954« Baehr. 1954; 1956; Wherry, 1954) 
have consistently reported as salient to the overall concept of job 
satisfaction. These variables are: work , pay ^ promotion , supervision , 
and cb-workers . Five JDI categorips, each corresponding to one of these 
variables, contain series of phrases which describe the particular 
aspect of the job oituation relevant to that variable. Smith et al. 
(1969) cited numerous studies which found a high degree of discriminant 
and convergent validity for the JDI. Furthermore, they reported 



ninimittn correlations of ,70 .80 with several other measures of 
satisfaction^ ai well as s^it-*half internal consis ancy estimates which 
averaged about .80. The JDI has been accepted as i highly reliable , 
and valid measure of job satisfaction (Vroom, 1964) • Participants 

were asked to respond to standard JDI instructions. Scores were computed 

tj 

according to the methodology of Smith (Note 2) , 

"The second survey instrument employed, the Job Attitude Survey 

# 

for community Mental Health (JAS) , utilized a series of one to seven 
continua, representing definite disagreement to definite agreement « 
Participants were asked to circle the number which most closely resembled 
their agreement with a statement presented in each of 26 corresponding 
questions about their job. (See Table 1). These questions reflected 
organizational dimensions thought to be related to mental health work 
and thereby examined communication, pay-promotion-supervision, relation- 
ships with governing boards, and individual position characteristics 
^(authority, opportunity for independent decision making, growth, autonomy, 
etc.) Demographic data were also obtained (age, sex, highest degree 
earned, tenure, hours worked/week, marital status, and salary). Respondent 
income levels were approximated by havinq respondents indicate which 
one of six ranges included their salary (less than $8,000, $8,000- 
$10,000, $10,000-$12,000, $12,00O-$15,O0O, $15,000-$18,000, and over 
$18,000 per year) ♦ 
Procedure 

A detailed, written account of the pui-poses of the research and 
proceUuten to be used in conductitiq tho survey wan presented to aqenry 
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Table' 1 






• 

JAS Item # 


The 23 JAS Items by Category with Means arid Standard Deviations 
Position Characteristics Mean 


Standard 

L^VXaCXOn 


2 


Opportunities for training and growth 


5.28 


< 

L • OO 


• 

3 


A sense of acconqplishment ' ' . . 

• < 


** 6.02 


X • w # 

9 




Opportunity to use individual 'judgment and initiative 

1 • 


6.51 


Oft • 


5 ' 


Sense of responsibility 


.. 6.40 




7 


• Best utilization of knowledge and training 


5.0Q 




8 


Freedom to pursue individual job interests % ^ ^ 


5.34 


^ 1 43 

V 


9 


Contiibut^s to community mental health 


6.28 


.93. 


15 


Flexible work scheduler 
^Communication 


5 70 


X • ox 

i 


10 


Opportunity to talk with other staff informally 


5.51 


X • 


12 


Adequate input to administrative policies 


3.96 


2.31 


U 


LiX Jve uo^ paruicipaue xn socxai acuxyxuxes « 
with colleagues during working hfurs . 


4.00 


1 ft! 


16 


Adequate communication between departments 


• 3.70- . 


X • 70 


IB 


Sufficiently aware of work activities of colleagues 


4.57 


1.8S 


11 


Is participating in scheduled mec .xngs important 


5.40 


1.47 
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% Table ^1 - continued » • ; 

Standard 

JAS Item # Supervision . ♦ Mean Deviation 

13 Adequate support from supervisor \ . 4.94 1.96 

* «- • 

19 Receiving adequate feedback 4.19 1.95 

• • • 

Board Relationships . ^ * * • 

20 Good MHC-unified Board working relationship . 4.6i 1.89 

♦ ♦ • 

21 County Board has adequajte understanding of MHC 2.51* I.50« « 

22 Good County Board dnd MHC working relationship **3.51 * , ^1.85 • 
Pay and Promotion 

' 1 * Anticipate promotion in future \ 3.19 , 2 #06 

17 Would view position more favorably, if salary 

« 

were increased 3.72 * 2.21 

6 Salary comparable with opposite sex in same position '*5.40 l.v7 

« 

23^^ Would you leave if similar job offered elsewhere 2.94 . 1.83 



a^'definite' disaqreement to 7»definite agreement 



A ♦ • 
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staff and administrators. This was followed by a group mee.ing to 
discuss the proposed study. Anonymity and confidentiality regarding 
information obtained from individuals were amphasized. 

Each participant rejpeiyed a survey packet containing a stamped, 
addressed envelope? a detailed instruction sheet; and the two ^rveys. 



The instruction sheet contained. a description of the procedure fox » 
completing the questionnaires and another statement of the purpose of 
% the sutyd with assurance of participant anonymity. Survey packets 
were labeled by employee name and job title, with instructions 
to remove this identification prior to their reti *♦ . All packets 
were distributed In employee mailboxes by a CCHMC ff member who 
did not otherwise participate in the survey. Provisions were made 
to discuss results of the research with CCHMC staff aAd administrators. 

Results 

The results are divided into four domains:- (a) JDI and JAS 
descriptive results r (b) relationships between the demographic 
variables and JDI and JAS items , (c) relationships between the 
JDt scales and the JAS questions , and (d) agency and position 
differences* Despite the sample size, as an initial study of 
mental health professionals , multivariate statistical procedures have 
heuristic value" by allowing the above mentioned comparisons. Before 
these results, were presented, however, it is import.ant p) note that the 
a^yencies differed significantly bn only one ^demographic item; the 
members of Lakeside agency were longer tenured th^n Inland agency 
participants, t(43)=^2.58, £<*02, . 
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JDl.and JAS Descrip-tive Results 

To determine the relative job satisfaction level of the present 
sanplesf the no|ip tables developed by Smith et «!. ««re einployed. 
Smith et al. suggested that those norm tables might be ui^ed if the 
variances for a particular sample were comparable to the variances of 
the JDI male and female normative groups. A test for homogeneity of 
variance (Winer, 1971, p. 37) indicated nonheterogeneity for the female 
data, and all male data excepting worR, F(1970, 29) » 2.08, £<.01. The 
work scale standard deviations for the male sample and norm group were 
7.30 and 10.54 respectively.- Given this single difference, comparisons 
made with the norm sample may be made with confidence. 

The sample studied was unique in that it was much* better educated 

. ^ 'i * ^ 

than the overall JDI norm group* The manual for the JDI, however # 

I* 

presents normacive table6 stratifioti hy sex. and years of education. These 
tables present percentile rankings for the separate groupings, and thus 
it was possible to explore the relative ranking of the member^ of the ^ 
current sample to members of groups of approximately the same education 
levels. This was accomplished by using a Chi Square goodness of fit test 
with one degree of freedom* The present sample was dichotomized into 
those scoring above and at or below the 50^h percentile* Thes.e 
frequencies were then compared with the expected frequencies based on 
50% of the sample appearing in each of the cells (see Table 2 for these 
percentages and Chi Square analyser.) • 
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As the chi square analyses in'Table 2 display males were significantly 

> 

below the 50th percentile on four of the five scales. Only on proinotioa 
did the'/ not differ from the norm sample. For females none of the five 
JDI scales differed from the nom sample. Job satisfaction of tf(ese male 
mental health staff and administrators appears to be below the median 
for groups of comparably educated individuals. 

Table 1 presents the means and standard deviations for the 23 JAS 
items. In general, the items dealing with position characteristics were 
responded to most positively, pay and promotion, and board relationships 
most negati\ely. 

Demo^ jr aphic Relationships with the JDI and JAS 

The demographic variables of Education level and martial status 
were not significantly related to any JDI or JAS item. The number of* 
hours worked was not analyzed because all but one respondent indicated 
they worked 40 hours a week. Further correlational analyses indicated 
that only three of the JDI-demographic correlations were significant; ^^ ^ 
ciqe with co-workers, r(45) - .29, £< -OS^N^^nure with work £(43) = -31, 
!>' .05, and salary with pay r{44) - .39, 

There were 21 significant; correlations (p<.05) between JAS items 
and demographic variables* Because .'lany do not bear directly on agency- 
aclministrator difft^rences to be studied, only summary information is 
providod* Tho older the employees, tho more positive their attitudes 
wore with- respect to internal communications and communication with the 
unified bo«ird. Salary rclf tionHhip^ showed that more highly paid 
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Table 2 

l^ero^ntage o£ Sample Scoring Above the 50th Percentile 
Of the JDI Stratified MOrtn Sample with Associated Chi-Square Analyses 



JDI Scale 



Males 



Females 



0 ^ 



J 





Percentage 


Chi-Sqvare 


Percentage 


Chi-Square 


Work 


26% 


7.26** 


44% 




Pay 


29% 


5.45* 


50% 




Promotion 


35% 




50% 




Supervision 


26% 


7.26** 


44% « 




Co-Workers 


A. 


5.45* ' 


38% 





^Based on nor group with education lev^ about 15 years 
^Based on norm group with education level ^bove 8 years 
*£<.025 

*£<.01 
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employees saw less opportunity to interact informally, as well as more 
favorable relationships with the unified board, and perceived equality 
in pay. These correlations are confounded by the fact that there 
exists a significant sex by salary relation with fewer females at higher 

♦ 

pay levels. Those with longer tenure were more positive sboxxt their 
positions, more positive about internal and external communications 

• . * 

and indicated they were less likely to leave or to feel better about 
the job if it had higher pay. Females desired less social contact * 
than did the males, felt underpaid for comparable work, and perceived 
poorer relationships with the unified board. 
Relationships between JUI and JAS » 

To determine the relationship between the JDI scales and the JAS 
items, Pearson product-moment correlations were calculated between the 
two sets of variables. Table 3 presents the significant correlations 
(£<. 05), between the two sets of terms. Of 115 correlations, 59 were 
significant} the supervision scale had the fewest significant correlations 
(8), while promotion had the most (17)^ Four of the JAS items correlated 
jjignxficantly with .a five JDI scales (a sense of accomplishment, best 
utilization of knowledge and training, pursuit of individual interests, 

♦ 

and receiving adequate feedback) • Several items correlated with four 

m 

JDI scales and only three JAS items were not significantly related to 
any JDI scale. The overall median correlation was .29 and the median 
significant correlation was •41. While there wore some significant rela- 
tionships between the two questionnaires^ the two instrxaments apparently 
iwera not measuring exactly the same job dimensions. 
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Table 3 

Significant Correlations between JDI Scales and JA8 Items 
JAS Item # work Pay Promotion Co~Work - Supervision 



3 53 



31 



2 48 
,a ' 



» 

31 64 47 32 



4 46 42 38 29 

5 .• * 37 

6 40 bl^ 49 40 

7 50 36 50 31 37 

8 45. 29 45 45 36 

9 38 41 . 

■ 1 — — 

10 ■ ' . . 

) 

12 i£ ^ 

13 31 . 41 ..33 -55 

J 

.14 31 - , 

15 ■ . • ' - 

16 56 33 41^ 50 

17 • -35 

18 34 42 41^ 32 

• 19 44 ^1 • ^ ^ 

20 .42 42 53 13 

21 39 

22 ' 48 

"21 -32 -47' -j2 

i ~ 

^underlined correlations significant at the .01 level, all others siqnificant 
at the .05 level. 
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While the cgrrelations provide useful and interpretable results ^ . 
they do not allow a determination of maximum overall relationships between 
the two instruments « Therefore^ a canonical analysis was performed, 
which yielded two significant correlations^ R(115) » «95, £<«001; 
R(88) » ,86, p<«01e While the zero order correlations indicated l:hat 
the two instruments were not me^asuring identicf«l concepts, the canonical 
relationships, do show that the instruments ^are related at a construct 
level* However, because of problems inherent in the interpretation of 
canoni'ral coefficient weights (Alpert & Petersoo# 1972), further 
analyses of the instruments* construct relationships were left for future 
studies « ^ 



Agency and Position Differences 



Because of the multivariate nature of the two instruments, six 
Multiple Discriminant Analyses were performed to assess agency and 
position differences. For each instrument three discriminant analyses 
were performed: . (a) comparing position by agency, partialing out agency 
and position main effects; (b) comparing agencies ignoring position; and 
(c) comparing administrators and staff ignoring agency. 

No significant differences were found for the JDl scales among all 

throo analyses^ indicating that the two agencies and administrator'^staf f 

job satisfaction levels did not differ* In definite contrast wore the 

results for he 23 JAS items. While the results\of the position analysis 
** 

and agency by position analysis wore not siqnif ici^nt , the aqency analysis 

yielded one siqnifirant function, X (2U = 79.40, p<.001. Table 4 
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presents the standardised discriminant wf ights and JAS means With 
corresponding P ratios £or all items which loaued above ±'<0, 

The standardised iraights indicated two dets of items discriminating 
\ >tween the grc^ps. The first pair, weighted positively, dealt with 
input to policies and comnunication between departmetits Cintra-agency 
communication) while the second p<tir of items, weighted negatively, 
dealt with understanding by the county board and the ability to employ 

individual judgment and initiative, ihe group centroids were 1.00 for 

. . . •* « 

Lakeside and -.88 '-for Inland. Ihese two agencies in con^arison to 

r 

each other can be described as follows: Lakeside agency perceived 

y . ' 

poorer understanding by the county board, less ability to employ 

indi\Eidual judgment and initiative, and relatively positive internal 

communication. * Inland agency, in contrast, perceived better board „ 

understanding, greater ability to employ individual judgment and 

initiative but poorer internal communications. 

Discussion 

The rer>ults of the present study suggest the following conclusions r 
(a) job satisfaction and attitude characteristics of administrators 
sampled did not differ from. those of outpatient staff» (b) job satis- 
faction of male administrative and outpatient staff was significantly 
lower than comparably educated individuals^ (c) a general measure of 
job sat isif action, the JDI, provided important infofmation, but did not 
discriminate between these two public sector agencies; (d) one public 
sector organizational component, understanding by the county board, served 

20 
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JAS Items 



Table 4 

JAS Item Standardised Didcrimlnant Function Weights with 
Means for Inland and LiOceside Agencies and Corresponding 

P Ratios 
Weights 



4 Individual Judgement & Initiative 
21 County eoard Understanding 
12 Input to Policies * 
16 Communication Between Departments 



-.48 
-.62 
.58 
.51 
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JAS "item 


Mean^ 


P 


Lakeside 


Inland 


• 


6.45 


6.56 




1.59 


3.32 


22.89*** 


4.73 


3.28 


4.98* 


. 4.45 


3.04 


6.91** 



Indefinite disagreement to 7«definite agreement 
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to clearly differentiate between the two mental health centers; and 
(e) despite relatively low levels of job 8atlsf:acti6n^ the mental health 
professionals perceived that their positions provided them with feelings 
of accon^lishment# responsibility^ and freedom for individual jiidgment 
and initiative* 

Xn the present study ^ administrators and outpatient staff were * 
similar with regard to levels of job satisfaction and. attitudes ^ as 
measured by two independent instruments (the JDI and Jf^) « Such out** 
comes may be due to the fact that many adminis tracer d engaged in some 
diract«*service work« In addition « statistical analyses revealed no 
significant demographic differences between the two groups « in short, 
although combining the data of admiristrators and outpatient staff was 
supported in the present study # the possible differences between these 
two groups must be explored further « ' 

Results also partially support Cherniss and Egnatios's findings in 
that males who work In the mental health arena possess job satisfaction 
levels lower than comparably educated individuals* This appears to be 
true ev^ though the present study included only the mental health 
professional (as defined by education level, salary » and work functions) 
while the Cherniss and Egnatios sample incla^ed paraprofei;sionals with 

0 

other mental health^taff. The female iob satisfaction levels may be 
an artifact of the" JDI norm table characteristics which combirys all 
females with educational levels of eight years and above' into one 
category* Such»a circumstanc^f* mi%y mako thf^ female professional's job 



satisfaction appear to be nibre favorable than it is in realtiy because, 
in general, the JDI norm tables who. a positive relationship between 
satisfaction and education level. 

It is also in^ortant to note that the JDI promotion sqale vas 
highest of the five scales for. males and females and was significantly 
related to many JAS items • What significance does pronation have 
within a mental health care delivery, setting When staff typically are 
hired for a specific position with little meaning attached to "moving up 
an organizatipnal l>adder? Future research will necessitate develop- 
ment of a clearer definition of the concept of promotion within the 
mental health delivery -system. 

'*Tailor-made" questionnaires which focus on public sector 
organizations may continue to provide useful information about the 

♦ 

attitudes of workers and professionals « In our research the item 
concerning understanrUng by the county board (a political issue) 
discriminated between Lakeside and inland. Input to agency policies 
and communication between departments also discriminated between the 
two agencies. An expansion of the JAS with respect to the influences 
of political entities ot) the mental health delivery system would 
seem to be needed* Presently the JAS is being expanded along the 
lined mentioned ab* /e* 

The significant effect of communication as differentiating between 
agencies must be viewed with caution. Lakeside had significantly 
longer- tenured staff than Inland. Further, tenure proved to be 



significantly correlated with communication. Tenure appears to relate 
positively to many attitudes about the professional's work. Thus 
the distinction between the two agencies may be on tenure rather than 
communication. 

The data reported in the current, study indicated that, despite 
feelings of accomolishmenty^ a sense of responsibility, and use of 
initiative and judgment being rated^ighly (all over six on a one- 
seven scale) by administrators and outpatient staff, their job 
satisfaction* levels were still low. Thus, for the mental health 

* 

4 

• <» • . 

professional working in a public sector organization, such relatively 
positive perceptions of work characteristics were not sufficient 
to produce/even average levels of job satisfaction. To improve the 
mental "health professional's job satisfaction,' it is not clear, whether 
jobs need to be redesigned (as Sarata argued) to provide for maximum 
levels of accomplishment, resp^^^b'ility , and initiative, or whether 
there exist other aspects of work (Cherniss & Egnatios, in press; 
Ckxjdstein, 1978, Sarason, 1977) affecting the professional's job 
satisfaction. For example, this paradox of favorable perceptions of 
apparently important work components yot low job satisfaction could 
result if the expectations of the professional are not congruent with 
the personal needs the work actually m«-ets. If this is the case, one 
solution is to educate mental health professionals so that their work 
expectations become more congruent with the realities of their wcUfk 
situations. A critical need exist5?^for a more thorough undorst .mdimj 
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of tha entire public sector service picture in a\l dta complexitiei so 
that intervention efforts (e.g., survey feedback, job t'edesign, etcl) 
which are aimed at raising administrator and staff job satisf^tion levels 
have an optimal probability of success. 
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